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CHANCES,  PRESE.NT  .STATE,  AND  PICTDRESttUE 
SCE.NERV  OK  MOUNT  ETNA. 

[Continued  from  the  last  Lyceum.] 

Hatimo  puased  this  place,  and  recovered 
by  degrees  iny  funner  presence  of  mind,  in 
less  than  an  hour  1  arrived  at  tlie  utmost 
summit  of  Etna,  and  began  to  discover  tlie 
edges  of  the  crater;  when  our  guides,  who 
had  preceded  me  at  some  di.stance,  turned 
back,  and,  hastening  towards  me,  e.xclaimed 
in  a  kind  of  transport,  that  1  never  (uuld 
have  arrived  at  a  more  proper  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  observe  tlie  internal  part  of  tliis 
stuiiendous  volcano.  Tire  rcailer  will  easily 
conceive,  without  my  attempting  to  describe 
it,  how  great  a  pleasure  1  leit  at  finding  my 
labors  and  fatigue  at  length  crowned  with 
such  complete  succe.ss.  Tliis  pleasure  was 
exalted  to  a  kind  of  rapture,  when  1  itad 
cotlipletely  readied  the  spot,  and  perceiveil 
that  1  might,  witlioiit  danger,  contemplate 
this  amazing  spectacle.  1  sat  down  near  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  anil  remained  there  two 
hours,  to  recover  my  strength  after  the 
fatigues  I  had  undergone  in  my  journey,  i 
viewed  with  astonishment  the  eontignralion 
of  the  bordei's,  the  internal  sides,  the  form 
of  ihe  immense  cavern,  its  bottom,  an  u|)er- 
ture  whicli  aftpeared  in  it,  the  melted  matter 
which  (Htiled  within,  and  the  smoke  whicii 
ascended  from  it.  The  whole  of  this  stu¬ 
pendous  scene  wa.s  distinctly  displayed 
before  me ;  and  I  shall  now  procee;!  to  give 
some  description  of  it,  though  it  will  only  he 
|»o.ssihle  to  present  the  reailer  with  a  very 
feeble  imdge,  as  the  sight  alone  can  enable 
him  to  form  ideas  at  all  adeijiiate  to  objects 
so  grand  and  astonishing. 

The  upper  edges  of  the  crater,  to  judge 
by  the  eye,  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  and  form  an  oval,  the  longe.st  diam¬ 
eter  of  which  extends  from  east  to  west. — 
As  they  are  in  several  places  broken,  and 
crumbled  away  in  large  fragments,  they  aji- 
pear  as  it  were  indented,  and  these  imlen- 
tations  are  a  kind  of  enormous  steps,  formed 
of  projecting  lavas  and  scoriie.  The  inter¬ 
nal  sides  of  the  cavern,  or  crater,  are  inclined 
in  different  angles  in  different  places.  To 
the  west  their  declivity  is  slight:  they  are 
more  steep  to  the  north  ;  still  more  so  to  the 
east;  and  to  the  south-east,  on  which  sidit  I 
was,  they  arc  almost  [>er|»endiciilar.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  irregularity,  however,  they 
form  a  kind  of  funnel,  large  at  the  top,  and 
narrow  at  the  bottom,  as  we  usually  ol>.serve 
in  other  craters.  'I’he  sides  apjKar  irregii- 
larly  rugged,  and  ahoiind  with  concretioiLS 
of  an  orange  color,  whicli,  at  first,  I  took  for 
sulphur;  hut,  afterwards,  fbiiiid  to  he  tlie 
muriate  of  ammonia;  having  been  able  to 
gather  some  pieces  of  it  from  the  edges  of 
the  gnipli.  The  bottom  is  nearly  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  alxiut  two  thirds  of  a  mile  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  It  appears  stri|)ed  with  yellow, 
probably  from  the  above-mentioned  salt.  In 
this  plain,  from  the  place  where  1  stoofl,  a 
circular  ajiertnre  was  visible,  apparently 
about  five  jioles  in  diameter,  from  which  is¬ 
sued  the  larger  column  of  smoke,  which  I 
had  seen  licfore  I  arrived  at  the  stimmit  of 
Etna.  I  shall  not  mention  several  streams 
of  smoke,  whicli  arose  like  thin  clouds  from 
the  same  bottom,  and  different  places  in  the 
sides.  The  princi|)al  column,  which  at  its 
origin  might  be  alMint  twenty  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  ascended  rapidly  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  while  it  vva.s  within  tlie  crater; 
but,  when  it  had  risen  ulvove  the  edges,  in¬ 
clined  towards  the  west,  from  the  action  of 
a  light  wind  ;  and,  when  it  had  risi.Mi  higher, 
dilatcil  into  an  extended  hut  thin  vohinie. — 
Th  is  smoke  was  white,  and,  In'ing  impelh'd 
to  the  side  oppn.sitc  that  on  vvhich  1  was,  did 
not  prevent  my  seeing  within  the  aperture ; 
in  which,  I  can  affirtn,  I  very  distinctly  jier- 
ceived  a  litpiid  igniteil  matter,  which  con¬ 
tinually  undulated,  boiled,  aiirl  rose  and  fell, 
without  spreading  over  the  bottom.  This 
certainly  was  the  melted  lava  whicli  had 
arisen  to  that  a[H*rture  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Etnean  gtilph. 

The  favorable  circumstance  of  having  this 
aperture  immediately  under  my  view,  in¬ 


duced  me  to  throw  into  it  some  large  stones, 
by  rolling  them  down  the  steep  declivity 
lielow  me.  These  stones,  which  were  only 
large  pieces  of  lava  that  I  had  detached  from 
the  edges  of  the  crater,  bounding  down  the 
side,  in  a  few  moments  fell  on  the  bottom; 
and  those  which  entered  into  the  aperture, 
and  struck  tlie  liquid  lava,  produced  a  sound 
similar  to  that  they  would  have  occttsioiied, 
had  they  fallen  into  a  thick  tenacious  paste. 
Every  stone  I  thus  threw  struck  against  and 
loosened  othci-s  in  its  pass:ige,  vvhich  fell 
with  it,  and  in  like  manner  struck  and  de¬ 
tached  otliers  in  their  way,  whence  the 
sounds  produced  were  considerably  multi¬ 
plied.  The  stones  vvhich  fell  on  the  bottom 
rebounded,  even  when  they  were  very  large, 
and  returned  a  sound  dilierent  from  that  I 
have  before  described.  The  bottom  cannot, 
therefore,  lx;  considered  as  only  a  thin  crust, 
since,  were  it  not  thick  and  solid,  it  must 
have  Iweii  lirokeii  by  stones  so  heavy  fulling 
from  so  great  a  lieight. 

To  satisfy  one  emotion  of  curiosity,  is  fre- 
(piently  to  excite  another.  I  had,  ut  first, 
approached  this  volcano  vvitli  a  kind  of  sii- 
jieistitioiis  awe.  The  histories  of  every  age, 
tlie  relations  of  travellers,  tlie  universal  voice 
of  Europe,  had  all  contrihiited  to  inspire 
those  vviio  should  ndveiitnre  to  visit  it  with 
dread :  hot  as  ut  this  time  it  seemed  to  have 
laid  aside  its  terrors,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
perfect  calnines.s  and  tranquillity,  I  was  en- 
cunraged  to  hecome  mure  familiar,  and  to 
endeavor  to  jiry  into  more  of  its  secrets.  I 
have  already  observed  that  the  side  of  the 
crater  to  the  west  is  of  a  more  gentle  decliv¬ 
ity  than  the  others;  and  I,  tlierefore,  con¬ 
ceived  tJiat  this  might  serve  tne  as  a  ladder 
to  descend  to  the  bottom;  where  I  might 
have  added  to  the  oliservaiions  1  had  already 
made,  other  novel  and  iiiiportunt  facts.  Jbit 
tlie  persons  whom  1  had  hronght  with  me  as 
guides  would  not  con.sent  that  1  shonhl  ex¬ 
pose  myself  to  such  danger.  Tfiey  could 
not,  however,  prevent  tne  from  making,  at 
my  ease,  the  observations  I  have  here  })uh- 
lished,  and  walking  leisurely  about  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  niouiituiii,  notwithstanding  tlie 
dangerous  consequences  witli  wliicli  tliey 
threatened  me ;  telling  me  that,  should  tlie 
wind  eliange,  the  column  of  smoke  must  he 
turned  towards  us,  and  might  deprive  us  of 
lile  by  its  pestilential  fumes;  that,  lie-siiles, 
we  were  not  certain  that  the  lava  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  now  apficared  so  calm  and  still, 
would  long  remain  in  the  same  state;  hut 
that  it  was  |)ossible,  from  circumstances  dif- 
fieiilt  to  foresee,  that  it  might  lie  thrown  up 
on  a  sudden,  and  |iunish  our  imprudent  cu¬ 
riosity  l>y  burying  us  Ixaieath  tlie  fiery  ruin  ; 
in  support  of  vvhich  suggestion  they  produ¬ 
ced  several  instances  of  sudden  and  most 
nncxjiected  eruptions. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  there  were  two 
columns  of  smoke  arising  from  Etna.  It  is 
to  be  reniarked  that,  lM*sides  that  point  of 
mount  Etna  on  which  I  stood,  there  is  an¬ 
other  to  the  north,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher, 
and  vvhieli  renders  the  smnmit  of  Etna 
properly  bifurcated.  Witliin  the  first  protn- 
iiicnce  is  sunk  the  crater  I  fiuve  descrilied ; 
and  on  the  side  of  tli#  other  is  the  second, 
from  whicli  ascends  a  lesser  column  ot 
smoke.  The  second  crater  is  smaller  by 
aliuiit  the  one-half  than  that  1  have  already 
described ;  and  the  one  is  s<‘parated  from  the 
other  only  by  a  partition  of  scoria}  and  uc- 
cnmiiluted  lava,  which  lies  in  the  direction 
of  from  east  to  west.  I  made  my  olistTva- 
tions  on  tlii.s  second  crater  from  a  small  tlis- 
taiice ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  advance  to 
it,  o:i  account  of  the  numerous  and  thick 
streams  of  smoke  by  which  it  was  surround¬ 
ed.  This,  however,  was  no  great  disap- 
pointmeiit,  after  hav  ing  seen  an<l  examined 
the  iirineipal  crater,  which  is  that  vvlience 
several  currents  of  lava  hud  issued  in  l/ti/. 

I  ought,  certainly,  to  consider  niv^elf  as 
extremely  fortunate,  in  being  able  to  gratify 
my  ciuio.sity  with  .so  near  and  disliiict  a 
V  iew  of  the  objects  1  have  descrilied  ;  as  the 
guides  .assured  me,  that,  among  .all  the  times 
when  they  had  condneted  .-tranger.s  to  the 
summit  of  Etna,  this  vva.s  the  only  one  in 
which  they  had  a  clear  and  nndisturlMMi 
view  of  the  internal  |mrts  of  that  inimenst} 
giilph.  Aflcr  my  return  to  Catania,  the 
Chevalier  Cioeni  likewise  declared  to  me 
that,  ill  all  his  different  excursions  to  that 
rnomituin,  he  had  never  had  u  good  fortune 
similar  to  mine  ;  and  that,  a  month  hefore 
my  .arrival,  he  had  made  a  journey  to  Etna, 
with  the  Chevalier  Dangios,  furnished  with 
the  necessary  instruments  to  ascertain  accu¬ 


rately  tlie  height  of  the  tnoiiiitaii; ;  hut  when 
they  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cone, 
where  they  had  proj>o.sed  to  Ixjgiii  their  op¬ 
erations,  they  were  obliged  to  return  hack 
from  the  obstacles  they  met  with,  vvhich,  to 
say  the  truth,  are  commonly  neither  few  nor 
small. 

Etna  rises  to  a  prodigious  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  summit  is  usu¬ 
ally  coverf;d  with  snows  and  ice,  and  ob¬ 
scured  with  clouds,  except  when  the  hitter 
are  low  and  range  along  the  side.«.  The 
winds,  likewise,  frequently  blow  with  such 
violence  that  persons  can  scarcely  keep  their 
feet,  not  to  mention  the  acute  cold  which 
lieniimbs  the  limbs.  But  tlie  most  formi¬ 
dable  im)>edimeiits  to  tlie  progress  of  the 
.■ulvcnturers  who  attempt  this  pcrilou.s  jour-  j 
ney,  are  the  .streams  of  sulphureous  vapour  | 
which  rise  on  the  sides,  and  the  thick  clouds 
of  siii|)liureoiis  smoke  whicli  burst  forth 
from  the  ninuth  of  the  volcano,  even  when 
not  ill  a  state  of  agitation.  It  s<-ems  as  if 
mature  had  |>laeed  these  noxious  fumes  as  a 
guard  to  Etna,  and  other  fiery  mountains,  to 
[ireveiit  the  approaeh  of  curiosity,  .and  secure 
her  mysterious  and  wondrous  labors  from 
dhscovery.  I  should,  however,  justly  incur 
the  repro.arh  of  being  ungratr-ful,  were  1  nut 
to  acknnvviealge  the  generous  partiality  she 
ajipeared  to  niaiiitist  towanis  me.  At  the 
time  I  inade  my  visit,  the  sky  was  clear,  the 
iiiouiitaiii  free  from  snows,  the  temperature 
of  the  utmosphere  not  iiicotiiriuxlioiis,  the 
thcrmonieter  standing  at  seven  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point  (forty -eight  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit),  and  the  wind  favoring  my 
design,  by  driving  the  smoke  of  the  craU.‘r 
from  me,  which  otlierwi.se  would  alone  have 
lieen  sufficient  to  have  frustrated  all  my  at¬ 
tempts.  The  .streams  of  smoke  1  met  with 
in  my  way  were,  indeed,  somewhat  trouble¬ 
some,  hut  they  might  have  been  much  more 
so  ;  though,  had  our  guides  conducted  us  by 
another  road,  as,  on  my  return  to  Catania,  I 
touiid  they  might  have  done,  we  should  have 
ewajied  this  inconvenience. 

It  here  will  not  be  improfier  to  compare 
these  oliservations  on  the  crater  of  Etna 
with  tho.se  of  Riedescl,  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton,  .Mr.  Brydoiie,  and  Count  Boreli ;  ns  such 
a  comparison  will  shew  the  great  changes 
which  have  t.nken  place  in  this  volcano, 
within  tlie  space  of  twenty  years;  that  is, 
from  the  time  w  hen  it  was  visited  by  Baron 
Kieilesel,  in  I7b7,  to  that  of  niy  journey,  in 
J78t5.  At  the  time  when  that  traveller  made 
liis  observations,  the  crater  was  enlarged 
towards  the  east,  with  an  af)erture  whieh 
now  no  longer  exists.  He  has  not  given  the 
measure  of  its  circuit,  nor  has  he  mentioned 
the  interior  a8|iect  of  the  crater ;  jirolvably 
because  he  had  not  .seen  it,  having  been,  as  1 
imagine,  prevented  by  the  quantity  of  smoke 
vvhich,  he  tells  us,  constantly  ascended  from 
it. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  at 
tluat  time  there  was  not  at  the  Ixittom  of  the 
crater  the  hard  fl.Tt  surface  I  have  desi-rihcd  ; 
since  the  stones  thrown  into  it  «lid  not  retiini 
the  smallest  sound.  Within  the  gulph  itself 
was  heard  a  noise  similar  to  that  of  the  wave.-* 
of  the  sea  when  agitated  by  a  tem|K-st,  vvhich 
noise  probably  proceeded  from  the  lava 
witliin  the  iNivvelsof  the  nioiintain,  liquefied 
and  in  motion.  We  may  hence  conceive 
how  easily  a  volcano  may  Ix'gin  to  rage  on 
a  sudden,  though  Ix-fore  app;irently  in  a  state 
of  com|)lete  tranqiiillitv  ;  fiir  if  we  su|ipos«; 
a  siiperahnndant  qiinniity  of  elastic  snhstan- 
ces  to  liuve  lieen  suddenly  develojied  in  the 
liquid  lava  of  Etna,  either  at  the  time  when 
Baron  Riedesel  visited  the  crater,  or  when  1 
oliserved  it  in  a  state  of  slight  commotion 
within  the  gniph,  it  ninst  iiiimediutely  have 
swelled  in  every  part,  lieatiiig  viulently 
against  the  sides  of  tlie  caverns  in  vvliich  it 
was  imprisoned,  tliinidering  among  the  tieep 
cavities,  and,  liiirstiiig  foitli  through  the 
sides,  have  poured  out  a  river  of  fire ;  or, 
should  its  violence  have  been  tliere  resisted, 
it  would  liave  ruslwd  up  witliin  the  crater, 
until  it  overflowed  its  brink,  and  deluged  the 
sides  of  tlie  mountain  with  its  torrents. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  the  2Ctli  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  17611,  arrived  at  tlie  summit  of  Etiui, 
w  ith  great  difliciilty,  on  account  of  the  snow 
he  met  with  in  kis  way,  the  severity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  snl|)liureous  vapoi’s,  and  the 
violence  of  the  w  ind.  He  was  unable  to 
view  di.stinctly  the  lower  parts  of  tho  crater, 
being  pnivented  by  the  great  quantity  of 
smoke  vvhich  issiieil  from  it ;  though,  w  hen 
this  smoke  was  sometimes  driven  away  by 
the  wind,  ho  could  discover  that  tho  crater 


was  shafted  like  a  funnel,  diiiiiiii-iiiug  until 
it  ended  in  a  fMtint ;  and  that  this  funnel  was 
incrusted  over  with  sjilt  and  sulphur.  Tho 
crater  was  two  miles  and  a  half  m  circum¬ 
ference. 

From  the  time,  therefore,  of  the  journey 
of  Biiron  Riedesel  to  that  ol'  Ciir  Wiiiiuui 
Hamilton,  the  crater  must  have  undergono 
great  changes  in  its  structure  ;  since,  if  tho 
stones  that  were  tJirowii  into  it  gave  no  in- 
dication.s  to  tlie  ear  that  they  .struck  against 
any  solid  body,  it  is  maiiitest  tliat  there  must 
have  Ix'cii  uii  abyss  as  well  as  a  funnel ;  and 
as  the  funnel  teriuiiiated  in  a  fioinr,  vviieii  it 
was  oh.servcd  by  jjir  William  llaiiiiitou,  it  is 
evident  that  the  flat  bottom  1  have  dLS<  rilK‘d, 
and  wliich  was  about  two- thirds  of  a  milo 
in  cirenir,  did  not  then  exist. 

The  internal  sides  of  tlie  crater,  .Sir  Wil- 
I  liaiii  Hamilton  tell.s  n.-,  were  covered  vvidi  a 
crust  ol' salt  and  sulphur:  hut  he  does  not 
s|>ecify  the  nature  of  the  former ;  and  though 
the  presence  of  the  latter  is  not  iui|>roh.il;l.?, 
he  might  have  been  led  into  a  uustake  by 
the  yellow  color,  and  have  taken  the  iiiunato 
of  auiiiioiiia  (sal  aunnoniae)  for  sulpl.ur,  as 
I  did  before  1  bad  e.xamiiied  it.  S'lr  Wil¬ 
liam  lias  not  told  ns  that  lie  made  iiiiy  e.\- 
aminatioii  at  all ;  and  it  i.s  probable  that  lia 
judged  only  from  the  tqipeurance  it  present¬ 
ed  to  his  eye. 

Hu  observes,  lastly,  that  the  crater  was 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  circiimfeieuce  ;  <ui 
estimate  which  may  he  m.ide  to  .agree  with 
mine  by  negleciiug  the  f.iii  titiun  vvliiefi  sep¬ 
arates  the  greater  crater  from  the  le.^is,  and 
cunsideriiig  them  hoili  as  one.  Tlie  sum  of 
the  two  eirciimfureiiee.s  according  to  tho 
estimate  1  have  given,  would  not  then  greatly 
difl'er  from  the  measure  of  .Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Nothing,  likewise,  i*aii  lie  more 
prolialile,  than  that  among  the  vanou.s  ciiu;i- 
ges  that  have  hapfiened  to  Etna,  tlii.s  parli- 
tion,  hy  which  the  great  crater  i.s  divided 
into  two  pans,  li.as  been  produced. 

Omitting  the  olLservation  of  Mr.  Brydone, 
that  ‘the  tremendous  gulph  of  Etna,  so 
celebrated  in  all  ages,  has  been  looked  npe.n 
as  the  terror  both  of  this  and  another  life, 
that  it  inspires  such  awe  and  liorror,  that  it 
is  not  siirjirising  that  it  has  been  considered 
as  the  place  of  tlie  damned ’;  and  reflections 
of  a  similar  kind  whicli  he  Inis  employed  ; 
and  confining  ourselves  to  vvliathe  actually 
saw  on  the  SDtli  of  May,  1770,  we  learn 
from  him,  that  ‘the  crater  was  then  a  circio 
of  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in  eireiini- 
lerence  ;  that  it  went  shelv  iiig  down  on  «  acli 
side,  and  formed  a  regular  hollow,  like  a 
vast  amphitheatre;  and  that  a  great  mouth 
opened  near  the  centre.’ 

From  the  time  of  the  journey  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  therefore,  to  that  of  tlia 
visit  of  Brydone,  that  is  to  say,  within  the 
.short  space  of  a  year,  various  cli.iiiges  had 
happened  to  this  volcano,  hy  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  crater,  and  u  spacious  ujieriuro 
formed  in  its  liuttom. 

Count  Burch  appears  to  have  wi.-lied  to 
exceed  the  tliree  other  travellers  in  brevity, 
relative  to  tlii.s  .subject:  sinco  lie  only  tells 
us  that  lie  arrived  at  the  mountain  on  tliu 
Ifltli  of  Dev'enilier,  177(>,  and  that  the  eraf*  r 
of  Etna  is  lormed  like  a  funnel.  He  adds, 
liovvever,  vvliat  is  vvortliy  of  notice,  that  tho 
summit  of  Etna  is  fiifiire.ited,  as  I  observed 
it  to  he  :  ii  circuiiistanee  not  noticed  bv  otli- 
ers.  Sir  W'illiam  Hamiitoii  even  atfirming 
that  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  single; 
whence  we  may  conclude  tliat  one  of  these 
siininiits  has  been  prodiieed  sliiee  the  luuo 
of  the  journey  of  lirydune,  in  ,1770. 

Oil  eotiipariiig  the  aliove-eited  observa¬ 
tions,  iiiiule  within  the  space  ol’  tvventy-«.iie 
year.s,  we  may  perceive  how  ui:uiy  clnuges 
have  taken  |dace  in  Etii.i  dpriiig  that  iiiler- 
v.'il;  and  as,  will, in  tiuit  time,  tlie  mouniaiii 
has  sutfered  only  two  violent  eonvu!>ions, 
ill  tlie  eiuptioiis  of  1761  ;md  17^7,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  even  in  liie  ^I.•lIe  ot'  apparent  in¬ 
action,  it  still  internally  e.\t  its  its  force. 

'I’o  these  oliservntions  it  miy,  likewise, 
not  Ix}  without  utility  to  :iild  tlii  se  i  f  .M. 
D’Orville.  He  ascended  Etii.i  m  I7‘27,  and 
re.maiked  two  erati  is,  one  lariar  than  the 
.vtlier.  The  l.itti  r  he  oiily  mini  on.-,  Imt  the 
I’oriiier  he  ileserilies  ;it  .some  leu;.lli.  Its 
eucuniferem**}  was,  perli.’ips,  souiew  hat  more 
tlui:i  four  miles.  From  ♦:  i.— ued  clouds  of 
smoke  and  reddish  flames.  Tin  s  ,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  prevent  his  !ipproaeliiii;r  to  the 
edge  of  the  gulph  ;  llioiigii,  to  |)reveiii  the 
danger  of  falling  into  it,  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  fastened  tliemsi  lves  to  a  rojie  held 
hy  three  men.  Qa  looking  into  the  crater, 


they  were  unable  to  discern  the  bottom,  on  ladies;  ail  ot  the  exercises  occuj»ying  1  his  I  think  is  the  only  lirin  fDiindation,  ns  to  render  it  in  a  jieculiar  manner  adapted 
account  ot’ the  flames  and  smoke  ;  thevonlv  about  two  hours  and  a  lialt.  on  which  institutions  oi  this  character  ••an  to  the  circumstances  of  the  West.  There 

ohserwd  that  a  conical  hill,  formed  of  lav  a,  When  we  first  commenced  our  operations,  be  |fermanently  based  ;  that  is,  to  make  are  other  points  of  interest  njton  which  I 
rose  in  the  middle  of  the  crater,  the  top  of  very  trreat  reluctance  was  manifested  on  the  them  self-moving  machines, and  make  every  should  touch,  did  1  not  leave  them  to  Pres- 


wliich  they  estimated  to  be  sixty  feet  below  part  of  the  bo}s  to  engage  in  debate  ;  anil  part  woik. 

them  ;  and  they  were  able  to  see,  perhaps,  none  could  stand  longer  than  to  tlirovv  out  I  luive  noticed,  that  the  influence  of  our  My  com|>!ying  with  this  request,  you  will  1 

oxtv  feet  lower ;  where  they  conjee-  one  idea  at  a  time.  Now,  they  can  talk  young  ladies  is  very  important  in  the  Juve-  hope  sub, serve  the  cause  of  education  in 

the  circuit  of  lli’is  bill  might  be  from  without  embarrassment  several  iniuutes.—  iiile  Lyceum.  They  operate  as  a  regulator  ibis  region,  and  you  will  certainly  much 


ident  Beecher  and  Professor  Stiirtevant  - 


aboiii  ^ixty  feet  lower;  where  tiny  eoiiji.c- 
tured  the  circuit  of  this  bill  might  be  from 
six  liiiiiilred  to  eight  bimdred  teet. 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  eircumstance 


\t  first,  it  was  not  our  intention  to  adinil  lo  this  nuicliine.  It  is  often  tlie  ease  (bat  a  oblige 
ipeclators  to  our  meetings.  JJut  the  thing  ipiestioii  comes  up  in  wliicli  tlie  lads  take  a 


Yours,  6ce. 

Therom  Baldwiic. 


relative  to  Etna,  as  it  ajipearod  ill  the  time  liad  erctited  .some  excitement,  and  it  was  particular  interest,  and  ffeipieiitly  a  clasb- 
of  M.  D’Urville,  and  not  idiscrved  by  any  !  the  reipiest  of  some  of  the  first  gentle-  mg  of  interests;  and  in  their  zeal  for  their 


Dear  Sir — I  will  only  add  in  few  words 


one  of  the  four  travellers  above  cited — 1  men  and  ladies  in  the  place,  that  we  slionld  own  cause,  the  strongest  party,  though  in  my  full  conviction  of  the  imjioriance  of 

mean  the  conical  hill  within  the  crater. —  have  an  exhibilion.  W  e  finally  consented,  the  wrong,  would  carry  their  points,  to  the  siieh  an  efl'oit  as  is  propo.sed  hy  the  Seliooi 
Every  observation,  therefore',  fends  to  con-  But  the  people  were  not  more  satisfied  than  injury  of  the  institution.  Now  tlie  influence  Agent  bocn'ty.  All  agree  tliat  something 
firm  the  inconstancy  of  the  internal  coiifig-  heforo.  'J'hey  still  urgeil  us  to  allow  them  ot  the  young  ladies  comes  in,  to  set  things  must  he  done  to  secure  the  imiversal  edu- 
iiratioii  and  dimensions  of  this  volcano.  It  the  privilege  of  iitteniliiig ;  in  consideration  to  rights.  ’J  hey  not  leeliiig  a  very  partic-  cation  of  the  people.  Indeed  upon  the  de¬ 
ls  an  extinguished  forgo,  which,  in  propor-  of  which  we  jifisscd  an  order  to  admit  spec-  ular  interest  in  the  subject  of  debate,  are  cisioii  of  the  ipiestioii.  Can  this  be^done? 
tion  to  tlie  violence  of  the  tire,  to  tlie  nature  tutors  once  a  montb.  At  these  meetings,  prepaied  to  judge  calmly  and  deliberately,  depends  the  fate  of  all  republics.  Govern¬ 
or  the  tiissil  matters  on  which  it  acts,  and  our  liuiise  is  crowded  to  overflowing. —  and  almost  always  vote  on  the  right  side  of  ments  can  do  mticli  if  disposed;  luit  to  give 

of  the  elastic  fluids  which  urge  and  set  it  (Jentlcmen  <md  ladies  of  the  first  re.'pei’ta-  the  ipiestion,  and  thus  are  the  means  of  i  even  them  their  full  efficiency,  an  eiiiight- 


in  motion,  produces,  dcstrovs,  and  re-pro-  hility  eonsidi.'r  it  a  pririVcg’e  and  ipiite  a  treat  cheeking  tliat  part  of  the  tnaehine  which  ened  jniblic  sentiment  on  tfie  subject  is 
duces  v.u ions  forms.  The  usual  and  natural  to  he  admilted  to  onr  entertainments.—  would  run  too  fast,  and  of  ipiickening  the  needed,  such  as  can  originate  only  from  a 
figure  of  the  summit  of  a  volcanic  moim-  Some  have  rcipiested  that  priv ilege,  living  wheels  tinit  would  move  too  tardily.  system  of  schools  already  in  exi.stence,  as  a 

tain  is  that  of  an  inverted  concave  cone  from  five  to  seven  miles  distant.  'I'lms  we  -  -  living  witness  of  the  henefieial  results  of 


w  ithin,  and  one  .solid  and  erect  without.;  !ind  see  that  the  |)opulurity  of  the  Lyceum  is 
such  a  contiguratioii,  in  countries  wliieli  vi  ry  great.  Jt  Jias  exceeded  all  my  expec- 
nre  no  longer  in  a  state  of  conflagration,  is  taiiotis. 


„  Education,  llovv  shall  such  a  system  he 

E  s  T  E  R  N  01. LEGES.  Organized?  It  must  he  hy  voluntary  effort. 

I.v  most  of  our  oltlcr  colleges,  few  if  any  at-  Efliirt  here,  however,  if  imsiistained  hy 


one  ol  I  lie  rno.st  certain  indie:, tions  of  the  !  That  the  members  of  the  Lyceum  tiiem-  tempts  are  made  to  bring  their  courses  of  in-  friendly  aid  from  abroad,  will  he  inadequate 
existence  of  an  ancient  volcano.  'I'liis  I  selves  take  Ji  very  deep  interest  in  the  ex-  •.traction  to  bear  directly  on  the  intellects  or  the  to  gain  the  desired  end.  Teachers  are 
cone,  liowi  ver,  is  liable  to  very  gre:it  chan-  j  ereises  of  the  meeting,  is  iii.aiiilesl  from  tlie  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  communily. —  vvanted,  and  cannot  be^  obtained,  and  often 
ges  ;  .aecni  (Imir  to  the  greater  or  le-s  lory  following  fiiels,  viz  :  First,  that  iiolbing  but  Wg  are  truly  rejoiced  to  find  that  it  is  not  so  in  h"**!*' give  tliein  a  full  support.  Excite 
of  the  Vol  •.Iiin,  and  the  (piaiititv  and  ipialiiy  I  mV  own  absence,  lias  at  any  time  liindereil  rolIefTi's  ri-ino-  into  resnect  and  intlnence  in  '***  "  themselves,  and 

of  the  mam  i  ejected.  Its  im.  ni.al  part,  ,  us'  fioin  having  a  meeting  on  the  evening  7  personal  aenuaint-  't'achers  on  the  spot, 


from  more  ib.aii  one  cause,  is  exposed  to  |  apitoinled  ;  and  tinat,  tun,  ot  most  ot  the 
continual  V  iuleiice  and  change. —  [G’ai7cn/ o/ I  ineiiibers  of  the  institution.  No  severe 
JVature  and  .Irt.  storm  could  prevent  onr  boys  from  uttend- 

- _ _  ing  the  meeting  of  the  l..ycenin. 


Ihe  ‘  (meat  U  est.  f  rom  a  personal  acquaint-  ,„,,p„„ing  them,  and  the 

ance  with  the  President  and  Profes.sors  of  Illinois  q,„. 

("ollege,  and  several  others  in  the  western  valley,  pxi  ite  and  enable  the  West  to  take  care  of 


I.v  the  following  coiiiiniinication,  for  vvliich 
we  iliank  ilie  autiior,  arc  two  princijiles  illus- 
tr.ited  and  prov  ed  hy  experiment,  w  liicli .  thong!) 
(rue,  and  ol  vital  iniporlaiiec  to  tlie  Lyeetiiii 


ng  the  meeting  of  the  lAcenin.  had  an  opportunity  to  know  tl.at  uni.  it.self  in  its  maturity,  by  efficient  and  sea- 

fiecoiid,  lads  livino-  two  miles  distJint,nre  rersal  tducation, tho  intellectual  ami  moral  cul-  sonable  aid  in  the  time  of  its  infimey.  All 
IS  pnncinai  in  tbeir  attendance  as  those  ture  of  the  great  mass,  is  their  pi-oininont  object,  that  we  can  do  to  aid  yon  in  your  efforts 
II  the  i .  n  iiied  i:i  te  vicinity  ol  the  meeting.  qjjq  prool  among  others  of  a  siin  ilar  char-  vve  slia  1 1  glad  ly  (  on  1 1  i  bo  te,  a  fid  some  mode 


I  ill  liie  i.niiiediiite  vicinity  ol  the  meeting.  As  one  proof  among  others  of  a  similar  cl 
j  \\  Ill'll  at  lioine,  I  have  not  known  one  ol  acter  .and  almost  daily  occurrence,  tliat  this 

hnin  the  iin  (  ting.  imblican  and  Christian  object  holds  the  first  place 

1  mill.  It  was  at  one  time  the  earnest  re-  I  .  .  ,  ,,  .  .  , 

in  tlie  minds  and  hearts  ol  tlie  patrons  ot  Ldii- 


cause,  an;  seldom  appreciated,  and  niorc  seldoiii  I  quest  of  many  oi  our  members  to  iii- 


vve  .sliall  gladly  contribute,  and  some  mode 
of  united  operation  lietween  us  and  you 
may  |)erlinps  be  suggested  by  M.-.  Stiirte- 
v:mt,  will)  lias  felt  and  tlioiiglit  much  upon 
the  subject,  and  projected  the  formation  of 


put  ill  piaclice.  The  priiiciides  refe'-ied  to  are,  j  crease  our  meetings,  and  have  two  a  week.  at  the  west,  we  sulijoin  some  letters  re-  g,„.iety  similar  to  yours  sometime  ago. 

that  chiliin  n  ran  do  more  than  adults,  and  that  i  Mv  remonstniiices,  however,  jirevailed  to  cently  received  Irom  the  Olficersof  die  Illinois  J  yonr.s,  with  much  respect. 


Other  eirenmstances  might  he  named,  to  respondcnce,  can  hardly  fail  of  being  u-ieful  to 
hew  lli.'it  the  memhers  themselves  ttike  no  (i,(.  public,  and  therefore  liope  tlie  writers  will 


a  variety  ol  exercises  is  indispensahle  to  a  la-t-  tljcjc  satisliietioi).  College,  w  hich,  thoiigli  intended  for  private  cor- 1 

ing  iiiterc-l  in  a  J.yceiiin  ;  and  vve  might  add  a  Other  circumstances  might  he  named,  to  respondcnce,  can  hardly  fail  of  being  u-i 
third,  vi/.  the  contrihuliuns  ot  ladies,  (or  com-  i......  ,i...,  os  i  1 1-  ■  .i  r  i 

I  ’  ,  .  ,  •  ,  shew  tb.'it  the  memlieis  tlicmsclvi  s  t.iKc  no  pie  iiuhlic,  and  therefore  liope  tlie  w  ritei 

pleting  111.-  entertainment.  .  ...  •,  c  .i  ‘  ' 

Alter  an  inisucces-ful  attempt  had  been  made  ‘’‘■‘•‘"'"T  m  'lie  e.xeiti.si  •>  of  the  ,,aidon  us  for  using  them  in  our  colinim*. 

hy  ilie  adults  of  F.  to  estahlisl,  a  Lyceum,  the  J'-'j-.e"'"  =  l"it  those  already  mentioned  are 

juvtMuIe  |>v>riioii  tiieil  Uieir  powers  iinJ  skill —  snnu'ienf.  ^  Illinois  College^  April  3.  ^ 

which  re.siifted  in  great  improvcnieni  and  deep  But  vv  hat  is  the  influence  of  the  Lj  ee-  Hoi.urook, 


Illinois  College,  April  3.  1833. 


wliicli  re.siifted  in  great  improvcnieni  and  deep  Lilt  vv  liat  is  the  influence  of  tlie  Fj  ee- 
interest,  ot  tlicmselves  an  i  their  parents  and  um  ?  (ii'iierally  good,  oil  all  ckisses  in  the 
other  triciids.  Similar  mcasnre;s  are  always  fol-  community  ;  especially  oii  the  members 
lowed  liy  -iesilar  results.  And  if  txp'i'riment  ii  tbeuiselv  cs.  In  the  e.xereises  of’  declarna- 
of  any  value,  the  conclnsioii  niaj  bo  fairly  (ion,  debatin'',  tiiid  composition,  tliev  .have 
draw  n  th.ii  it  the  children  in  a  linndred  schools  ,.vi,i,.„,ly  made  raiiid  improvemnit ;' wliicli 
should  ni.ute  similar  attempts,  ninety-nine  at  u„„.s.c.,|,n.,.oe  of 

least  woiud  he  to  lowed  vvilh  complete  success.  .  ,  ;  ,  l.^vc  taken  in 

I>ut  It  ou:;lit  to  be  aiuJ  ('oii-tahUy  »  .  ,,  ,  , 

borne  in  miiKi,  that  it  is  ncii'icr  Jectures,  coni-  ^1**'^*'  <?.\ciCM.so.  llio  siiitjoct  ol  uonaio 
position,  debates,  nor  declamation,  tliat  created,  ui.akcs  a  topic  for  prof'ualile  conversation 
and  mueh  less  sustained  the  interest,  hut  the  tliroiigli  the  community.  The  boys  are  less 


De.vr  Sir — I  liave  been  apjiointod  liy  the 
Illinois  State  Lyceum  to  read  at  its  meeting 
ill  August  next,  n  di.s.sertation  on  Sihool 
.Igenrie^t.  It  is  a  siibjcet  in  wliicli  I  have 


evidently  made  rapid  improvemint;  wliiel.  irno.-ost,  ever  since  I  iiotice.l 

IS  n.e  natural  anil  neces-ary  conseq.i.  noe  ol  „ptl,e  ‘  School  Aircm  Socielv.’ 

I  be  deep  interest  wmcli  tlicv  have  t:d<en  m  ^.^citement,  and  scheming, 

these  exercRScs  Ihe  subject  ol  debate  i,^,„.<,Vement  too.  it  is  perbap.s  not 

makes  a  topic  for  profua  .  e  conver.sation  ,  manv  bubbles  are 

tlirougli  the  community  J  be  bov s  rue  les.-j  ,,  ,|„  awhile  and  biir.st- 


wliolu  together.  It  is  not  the  l.amc,  covenng,  disposed  to  idle  away  tbeir  lime,  and  spend  i,  .,  matter  of  liict  is  beyond  denial  improve  those  now  exi.-ting  to  such  a  ile- 

l  t  .e.r  evenings  at  :.y  in  the  streets  than  semus  to  be  a  gree  as  to  render  them  suited  to  the  condi- 

varteli  of  exercises  !s  a“i  !re  to  '‘"7  '■‘7'',  ‘"'"'I'-  ^‘'7  matter  of  course,  to  fall  in  with  every  now  'i""  and  wants  of  the  yo.itbf.il  mind,  is  the 

the  ohjelts  of  a  Lyceum  in  .anv  con,-ider:lblc  ’’y'''  ^.7,  .,7r7 ""  of  only  I-l""  "  bicl.  can  ever  elevate  tl.e  stand- 

.lo.r.,.-  t.ono  bcii  tufoK  .  liny  ait  moic  pleasant  ,„nr.i!s  or  vviiliniit  aid  ol  eommoii  iiitolleet  to  the  point  desired. 


v.arlely  of  exercises  is  ahsolutely  e-'-eiilwl  to 
(he  objects  of  a  Lyceum  in  .any  con.-iderablc 
degnse. 

Till  salutary  inllucnee  of  ladies,  both  by  (heir 
presei  tfe  and  their  contiihiiiion-,  wliicli  appear¬ 
ed  in  I’fW  .luvenile  I.yceiini  at  K.  will  ha  sliown 
wherev.'F  they  are  induced  lo  lend  their  as.si.st- 
ance  tow  .ird]  an  intellectual  rep.ist. 


I  am  yonr.s,  with  much  respect, 

E.  Beecher. 

De.vr  Sir — As  1  have  little  room  and  lit¬ 
tle  time,  1  shall  eimlinc  myself  lo  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  few  proposiiijiis  which  I  con¬ 
sider  too  evident  to  need  proof  to  any 
mind  acipiainted  with  the  condition  of  com¬ 
mon  inttHect  in  onr  comitry  considered  as  a 
whole. 

1.  I'nless  the  stnndard  of  common  Intellect 
in  iiiir  land  be  greatly  elevated,  the  benev¬ 
olent  will  be  ji.ainfiilly  disappointed  in  the 
results  of  all  the  etliirts  now  making  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  our  country. 

3.  .A  vigorous,  thorough,  and  successful 
etrort  to  cst.-iblish  schools  for  elementiiry  in- 
stnictiou  wherever  they  are  needed,  and  to 
improve  those  now  cxi-ting  to  such  n  de¬ 
gree  as  to  render  them  suited  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  wants  of  iIm;  yoiiilifiil  mind,  is  the 


ill  school,  and  are  much  more  easily  govcrii- 
oi!.  Then;  can  he  no  doiiht  in  rny  own  mind. 


education,  morals  or  religion— and  vvitlioiit  of  common  intellect  to  the  point  desired, 
examination  put  it  in  i.iotioii  as  one  of  the  3.  In  order  to  make  such  an  effort  suc- 
liapigv  and  important  discoveries  of  this  cc.^slid,  a  gre.at  niimher  of  teachers  must 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Faniilv  Lvccuni : 


preseiffe  ana  iiieir  coiuiii.iiiion-,  w  iiicn  appear-  -  •  .  .  -  -  -  ,  |,;,p|,v  anil  important  iliscoverics  ot  tins  cc.«slul,  a  gre.at  niimiier  oi  teachers  must 

cd  in  I'M  .luvenile  Lyceum  at  K.  will  ho  sliown  but  tliat  tlie  J.yccmn  ill  a  variety  or  ways  ^voiiiier  working  age.  When  the  Imrn  an  be  raised  up,  who  shall  lie  in  every  respect 

wherev  ,  r  they  are  induced  to  lend  ihe.r  as.si.st-  has  bad  a  tme  ellect  on  my  school.  intellect  is  tinder  sncli  powerful  excitement  qualified  for  tbeir  bnsiues.s-,  and  who  slinll 

ance  tow.iids  an  intellectual  lep.ist.  j;„t  why  is  it  that  there  is  .so  much  mte-  .,s  at  the  pre.scnt  day,  it  is  to  he  expected  make  that  Imsiness  a  profession. 

,  rest  in  the  Lycfciiiti  ?  and  how  is  it  that  this  that  strong  tendencies  to  theorising  will  he  4.  These  te.ieliers  should  he,  as  n  main 

MAT  CAN  HE  D  0  .V  I. .  interest  is  ke[)t  U|»  from  month  to  month  ?  d(;ve!o|)e(l — and  for  th.at  very  reason  tiiere  dependenoe,  selected  and  educated  in  the 

To  the  Editiw  of  the  Faniilv  Lvccuni :  **'.*^''  decline  in  cfKirt,  as  in-  n,;ver  was  a  day  when  the  friends  of  inontiil  communities  where  they  are  to  act  as  teach- 

this  eli.aracter  arc  wont  to  do illumination,  and  moral  culture  were  more  ers.  Let  not  the  effort  be  embarrassed  by 
Sir — \\  bi'e  I  nitendcil  tin:  la.st  anniver-  Is  it  because  our  lads  have  made  great  at-  urgently  called  upon  to  subject  every  new  an  idea  so  rev  oiling  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Ba.’‘y  meeting  of  the  Aineric.an  Instilntu  ol  tainments  in  kiiovvledgo  ?  1  heir  advantages  for  the  promotion  ofeitiier  of the.se  or  people,  as  that  of  depending  upon  the  im- 
Instriietion  at  Moston,  a  gentleman  in  pri-  i  I'"’  ii''.|)r«veineiit  have  not  been  extnunili-  uny  other  object  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  port.'ilioii  of  men  from  one  .section  of  the 

vate  confi'reiii*('  remarked  to  me,  ‘  I  often  "i"’)-  Boys  in  almost  any  country  village  hcfoie  giving  them  the  saiieiion  of  their  eoiiniry  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enlight- 

inquire,  tchat  nan  be  done '  'fhese  words  ‘■■’I'l  <Io  the  same  that  we  have  done.  Is  it  opinion  or  example.  ^’J'o  such  an  examiiia-  ening  those  of  aiioiher. 

fastening  upoq  my  own  mind,  I  was  daily,  ihi-n  liecaiise  vve  have  liad  a  lecture,  or  one  |  rim  anxious,  (for  my  own  satisfaction  5.  'fhese  teachers  .vhoiild  he  sevcrtilly 
though  silently,  h.'d  to  make  the  same  in-  | '>1  exercises.^  With  a  Iceiiire  alone,  ^  to  subject  tlie  plan  or  phms  pro-  sustained  by  tlie  benevolent,  till  they  cim 

qniry.  Keiiiniing  from  tin;  mettiiig  to  my  our  boys  long  belore  tins  would  li:ivc  been  posed  by  the  ‘Sebool  .Agent  Society.’  I  vvake  np  energy  enoiigb  in  tin:  people  for 
school  ill  I' — — ,  1  proposed  to  my  piq.ils,  scattered  lo  the  four  winds,  is  it  on  ac-  .,in  not  at  present  pre|iared  to  pronounce  vvliom  they  labor  to  .sustain  them, 

who  were  im'.sdy  l;uls  froni  10  lo  l~)  years  comil  of  onr  debate?  ^  Debating  Societies  with  confidence  on  tbeir  practical  results —  'fin;  above,  sir,  is  :i  frank  avowal  of  my 

of  age,  tlie  establisliment  ol  a  fhbating  So-  cannot  long  be  interesting  to  lliose  who  do  [  confess  that  the  thing  lias  from  the  first  o|iinions  on  tin:  general  principles  of  the 
citiy,  or  Ly  -vm.  Neither  ol  these  terms  not  take  an  Jictive  part  in  them.  (4ur  yoimg  struck  my  mind  with  a  great  deal  of  force,  ejisi;.  'J'liese  ojiinioii.s  are  purely  the  result 
were  intelli"ililt; — it  w;is  stninge  language  to  ladies,  and  some  others  who  do  not  t:die  a  ;,nd  \ny  impressions  are  all  favorable.  It  of  my  own  ohservations :  and  the  idea  of 
them.  \‘>lliing  ansvveiiiig  to  these  tertiis  part  in  debate,  had  before  this  for.<aken  ii.s,  had  appetired  to  me  all  along,  that  I  could  such  an  effort  wliicli  should  he  as  extensive 

h.ad  been  vviinessed  hy  tlieiii  in  f - .  Sev-  'j  ihat  had  lieeii  the  only  e.xereise.  Is  it  iliscovcr  the  di.sjecta  membra,  of  a  system  as  the  moral  wants  of  this  nation  and  ol  the 

oral  I’cntlemen  had  mtale  some  effort  to  t-s-  llH  H  Declamation,  or  Composition,  tliat  lias  wliicli  wlien  constnicled  would  tell  most  world,  has  long  been  with  me  the  oliject  of 

tablisli  a  Lyceum  for  the  adult  popnhition  ;  caused  us  to  value  so  highly  this  instiiiilioii  ?  powerfully  n|)on  the  interests  of  the  Valley,  inten-  e  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  subject 
but  nothing  wa.-v  accomplished.  1  now  e.v- | ‘"-’|■>.‘tolo^;  found  it  a  most  dilliciilt  ;ind  indeed  upon  the  interests  of  the  world,  of  a  good  deal  of  conversation.  It  is  a 
plained  to  my  ^nipils  the  meaning  of  the  ^  thing,  to  excite  :ind  maintain  any  thing  like  tre.-isnres  of  know  ledge  should  he  |)lan  which,  if  jiidieionsly  laid,  and  execu- 

torms  just  alhided  to,  vv  iiieli  being  done,  they  pioper  interest  in  either  of  these  exereis-  ntilocked  to  all,  and  he  made  as  free  ils  the  led  with  an  energy  proportioned  to  its  im- 

voted  to  organize  tliemselvos  into  a  Lvee-  It  is  not,  then,  either  of  llie  exerci.se.s  sliovvers  of  heaven,  nr  tb»»  afrim<iilii  >re  tliat  iinrtance.  mu.st  succeed,  and  iioiir  a  tide  of 


terms  just  alhided  to,  w  hich  being  done,  they  pioper  interest  in  either  of  these  exereis-  ntilocked  to  all,  and  he  made  as  free  ils  the  ted  with  an  energy  proportioned  to  ils  im- 

voted  to  organize  tliemselvos  into  a  Lyce-  It  is  not,  then,  either  of  llie  exerci.se.s  sliovvers  of  heaven,  or  the  atmosphere  that  portance,  must  succeed,  and  pour  a  tide  of 

um,  and  chose  :i  coinmittee  to  draft  a  con-  Lvceiuu  alone,  which  has  had  such  wc  lireathc.  But  how  can  this  he  accoin-  blessings  not  upon  our  country  alone,  but 

slitiitioii.  1  bo  coiHiiiniion  being  presented  '■'1  eni  b.iiiiing  inffiience  over  our  minds;  pljsbed  unless  vve  adopt  some  more  rapid  npoii  tbe  ^i/ma/i  race.  I  will  suggest  that  I 

and  adopted,  ahmii  30  joiiied,  ol  •.vhom  a  '  combmation  of  these  e.xereises,  expensive  metbodsof  commimica-  luive  no  doiilit  the  'friistees  of  this  Institii- 

half  a  dozen  were  yoiiii''  misses.  Onr  j ''icli  has  elevated  the  institution  in  onr  cs-  ting  knowledge  than  have  e.xisted  in  years  tion  will  stand  ready  to  cooperate  vvilh  your 
numher  has  since  lieeii  timre  than  iloiiblod.  | '''n"'"*"*  tluit  are  jiast  ?  1  have  read  vvilh  interest  f^ociety  in  the  education  of  teachers.  VVo 

By  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  e.‘'cli  I  have  had  occasion  to  admire  the  macliin-  the  Circular  of  the  School  .Agent  Society —  have  an  English  and  Preparatory  Dejiart- 


memher  is  under  ohlig.-ition  to  take  some  |  ery  of  mir  esudilisliment ;  for  it 


and  my  object  in  writing  at  ibis  time  i.s  to  nieni,  upon  wliicli  a 'i'enebers’ Department 


pun  in  the  exercises  of  tlie  meeting,  wliicli  ‘  moving  maebine.  By  the  terms  of  the  con-  request  you  to  fiirnisli  me  with  any  addi-  might  with  great  propriety  be  engrafted. — 
is  liolden  weekly.  1  be  iirominent  exercises  s'itntii'ii,  every  one  must  be  aeiive.  We  tiomd  information  res|)ecting  the  plan  or  .\  considerable  number  of  the  students  in 

of  the  meeting  are  four.  1  irst,  Declaina-  allow  no  drones  to  remain  long  in  the  hive,  o/nrafmns  of  your  society,  or  res|ieeiing  the  that  department  came  to  the  Institution  for 

tion,  half  an  boor ;  .second,  a  slmrt  Leeinre  It  is  seen  that  we  have  a  variety  of  exereis-  areat  objeet  w  bicli  called  it  into  existence.  ;*be  express  purpose  of  preparing  themselves 
on  Natural  History,  or  some  other  subject  es.  iTenro  there  is  an  o)iportim:ty  for  a  So  far  as  1  am  acqiiainted  with  the  senti-  to  he  teachers. 

of  imeresi,  adapted  to  the  t‘a[)acity  of  jn-  choice.  If  any  one  takes  an  active  jiart  in  ments  of  the  frien.Is  of  education  in  this  Let  ns  hear  from  you  as  soon  ns  your 

venile  minds ;  tliird,  the  deliate  ot  a  ques-  either,  he  answers  the  demands  of  the  con-  region,  (all  of  w  hom  judge  from  the  main  nmnerons  and  liighly  useful  avocations  will 
tion  previoiRsly  given  out  for  contemplation  ;  .«titution.  None  are  restrictcil  to  one  exer-  features  of  the  plan),  it  is  one  not  only  ]irac-  permit.  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Yours,  See. 
fourth,  original  composition,  from  the  young  cisc,  but  the  young  .’udies-  ticable,  but  capable  of  such  modifications,  J.  M.  Stcrtevakt. 


J.  M.  Stcrtevakt. 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


Fishes. 

Fishes  are  a  class  of  creatures  that  ap¬ 
pear  both  in  structure  and  sagacity  quite 
inferior  toother  aiiiuials ;  tliougli  ca|tal)le 
ot  enduring  famine  an  amazing  leiigih  of 
time,  tlioy  ajipear  most  voracious crcalures; 
a  ceaseless  desire  for  fooil  seems  the  ruling 
impulse  of  their  aciions,and  their  life  one 
continued  scene  of  violence  or  e\  asion. 

Most  tislies  present  the  same  external 
form  ;  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  bulky  in  the 
ninidle;  which  shape  is  most  convenient 
for  their  pa.ssage  through  the  watery  ele¬ 
ment.  Mankind  have  imitated  tins  torm  in 
the  construction  of  their  marine  ve-ssels  ; 
but  the  progress  of  such  machines  is  tiir  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Hshes ;  any  of’  which,  will, 
with  ease,  outstrip  a  ship  in  full  sail;  pla} 
around  it,  loiter  behind,  and  overtake  it. 

The  instruments  of  motion  in  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  the  fins;  of  which  the  general 
complement  is  two  pair,  ami  three  single 
fins;  though  some  fi>hes  jioss  'ss  more,  and 
many  less  than  this  number.  The  peciorai 
fins  are  [daced  at  some  distance  behind  iln 
opening  of  the  gills;  and  are  gencr.dly 
strong  and  large;  answering  ihesame  pur¬ 
pose,  to  a  fish,  as  wings  do  to  a  bird  in  lh< 
air;  namely,  pushing  the  body  forward,  like 
the  oars  to  a  boat.  They  also  servi;  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  body  of  a  fish,  and  prevent  tin 
head  from  siiiking^,  which  it  would  other¬ 
wise  do.  The  ventral  fins  are  placed  under 
the  belly,  towards  the  lower  part  of  ihe 
body;  these  are  aivvays  extended  Hat  on  the 
water,  iu  all  situations;  and  serve  to  rise  or 
depress  the  body  of  the  animal,  rather  than 
assist  his  progression.  The.  dorsal  fin  is 
situated  along  the  ridge  of  the  hack,  and 
serves  to  kee|>  the  fish  in  ecpiilihrinrn,  and 
also  assists  it  in  its  velocity.  This  fin  is 
very  large  in  all  the  fish  ;  the  pectoral  fins 
of  which  are  proportionally  less.  The  artal 
fin  extends  from  the  amts  to  the  ttiil,  and 
serves  to  keep  the  body  of  the  animal  up¬ 
right,  or  in  a  vertical  direction.  In  some 
fishes,  ns  before  observed,  the  tail  is  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  iti  others  ner|i<‘ndicular.  Thus 
cquip[)ed,  these  animals  have  the  tiiost  raji- 
id  motions  ;  and  perform  voyages  of  up¬ 
wards  a  thoiisiind  le.agucs  in  one  season. 

Fish  are  also  furnished  with  a  slimy 
glutinotts  matter,  which  overspretids  the 
whole  body,  and  defends  thetn  from  the 
corrosive  quality  of  the  water.  I’eneafh 
this  matter,  sottie  have  a  strong  covering  of 
scales,  which,  like  ti  coat  of  armor,  protects 
the  body  from  injmics.  Beneath  which, 
again,  there  is  an  oily  snlistance  which 
supplies  the  animal  with  the  necessary 
warmth  and  vigor. 

F'ishes  posse.ss  most  of  the  scnsc.s,  in  an 
inferior  degri'c,  of  land  animals.  Tiieir 
sense  of  smelling  (though  fMrnis!ie<l  with 
nostrils)  is  Ics.s  perfec't  than  in  tin;  f)lher 
parts  of  aniniiited  nature,  as  must  he  evident 
from  the  natun;  of  tlit;  fluid  they  inhabit : 
this  .<«f;nse  in  them  can  f)nlv  .act  from  the 
action  of  the  fluid,  tinctured  with  the  odour 
of  the  ohj(;ct  upon  the  olfactory  nerves 
within,  in  tin;  same  manner  as  the  palate:- 
of  other  animals  discover  tastes.  Tiieir 
8ei;se  of  taste  must  als<i  la;  very  iinfirrfcct; 
their  palate  h(;ing  of  a  haril  hony  nature  ; 
whervas,  in  (ptadrui>cds  who  possess  this 
sense  in  an  cxipiisite  ilcgrec,  this  organ  is 
very  soft  and  pliant.  I'rom  tliis  imliscrimi- 
nation,  fish  will  fj(*quenily  swallovv  tiu; 
j>lummct  as  well  as  the  bait.  Their  sense 
of  hearing  is  still  more  defective,  if  they 
posse.ss  this  faculty  at  all,  as  is  c\  idmit  from 
the  fretpient  experiments  which  have  heen 
made.  No  fish,  except  the  whale  kind, 
have  the  least  appearance,  on  dissi'ction,  of' 
any  auditory  organs.  Tiieir  sense  of  sight 
is,  however,  somewhat  more  perfeet,  though 
inferior  to  that  ot’  most  other  animals. — 
They  are  totally  destitute  of  eye-lids ;  the 
eyes  being  eovered  with  the  same  skin  that 
overspreads  the  rest  of  the  hody. 

'I’he  period  to  whieh  fishes  live,  is  very 
little  known,  though  it  is  generally  lielieved 
they  attain  tn  a  cunsiderahle  age ;  some  of 
the  least  exceed  in  their  age  iliai  of  a  man. 
The  method  of  discovering  their  tiges,  is 
either  hy  examining  tin;  transverse  cover¬ 
ings  of  their  scales,  by  means  of  a  micro- 
sctipe,  or  hy  tin*  transverse  sr;ction  of  the 
bark  hone.  BiiH’on  found  a  carp,  which  hy 
the  former  metliod  of  computation  ajijicared 
tu  be  a  hundred  years  old,  allowing  one  year 
for  every  covering  of  the  scales  ;  the  skate 
and  ray,  like  other  fish  which  have  ik; 
scales,  have  tiieir  ages  discovered  hy  sepa¬ 
rating  the  joints  of  the  hack  hone,  and  then 
examining  the  number  of  rings  whii’h  the 
surface  exhihitud  where  it  was  joined,  al¬ 
lowing  one  year  for  each  ring.  I.ittle  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  certainty  of  either  of 
these  methods;  they,  however,  tlioiigli  not 
infallible  criterion^,  enable  us  to  make  a  near 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  greatest  singularity  in  fishes,  is  their 
amazing  fecundity.  Some  are  viviparous, 


nnrd  others  oviparous;  the  latter  produce 
their  young,  or  rather  their  eggs,  in  fin- 
greater  ahnndance  tlian  the  former;  hut  at 
the  same  time  they  are  mure  subject  to  he- 
come  the  prey  of  other  fish,  and  even  ot 
their  own  s|)ecie.s,  not  exct'|iiing  the  pureiii 
it.scif  which  exuded  them,  while  tliey  con¬ 
tinue  ill  their  egg  state;  consequently  hut 
very  levy  of  tliese  eggs  produce  live  ani¬ 
mals,  tliuugli  prodiiced  in  such  consider¬ 
able  numhers.  A  single  cod  will  produce 
above  nine  millions  of  eggs  in  one  season  ; 
and  many  other  fish  liave  us  proportionable 
an  increase. — [Boo-V  of  KnowltJge, 


For  ilic  Family  Lyceum. 
Hydrogeographical  Map. 

I  have  recently  seen,  and  have  been  much 
pleased  with  a  Map  of  a  new  construction,  in- 
eiited,  as  I  believe,  by  Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry, 
)f  Bradford.  This  inap  goes  by  the  name  ol 
Mydrogeograpbical,  or  Water  Map  It.s  pecul- 
arity  consists  in  the  parts  representing  the  land 
'leing  rai.sed ;  that  which  represents  the  water, 
•eing  depressed,  with  a  rim  on  the  outside  for 
'be  purpo-c  of  bolding  water,  or  some  other 
liquid — so  that  the  oceans,  seas,  lakes  and  livers 
lecomc  real  water,  and  thus  a  much  more  lively 
ind  impressive  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
';arlb  is  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  learner. 
l)n  these  waters,  little  miniature  vessels  are 
made  to  sail  and  to  cany  their  cargoes  of 
prod'  ce  fiom  one  port  to  another,  in  every  part 
ol  the  world.  In  the  more  perfect  maps,  the 
rivers  are  filled  hy  means  of  a  tbiintain  a  little 
raised,  and  Ihe  waters  made  actually  to  flow 
ilowii  the  channel — the  tide  made  in  .some  de¬ 
gree,  to  flow.  The  mountains  are  elevated,  and 
various  other  circumstances  in  nature,  in  a 
striking  manner,  illustrated.  These  maps  have 
heen  u«ed  upon  trial,  in  the  Merrimack  Acad¬ 
emy  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Sylvaniis  Morse  for 
a  year  or  more  past,  and  are  found  to  answer 
the  liighest  expectation  concerning  them.  A 
new  impulse  has  heen  given  to  the  study  ol 
Geogiaphy,  and  it  is  believed,  a  much  more 
accurate  anil  permanent  knowledge  is  obtained 
by  the  students  than  could,  in  any  other  way, 
have  been  acquired  in  the  same  time.  For  this 
invention,  Mr.  Perry  has,  or  intends,  as  1  am 
iiifoi  Hied,  to  obtain  a  copy  and  jiatent  right,  and 
I  think  it  must  he  regarded,  as  among  Ihe  most 
happy  inventions  of  modern  times,  connected 
with  school  education. 


Geometric.vl  Diagrams. 

Since  the  sheet  of  Geometrical  diagrams  was 
prepared  in  connection  w  ith  ‘  Easy  Lessons  in 
(icometry,’  two  or  three  years  since,  many 
thousands  have  been  u«ed  in  schools  and  families. 
This  sheet  has  recently  been  improved  by  the 
addition  of  several  figures  to  represent  solids, 
wliich  will  also  furnish  .some  useful  exercises 
indraw  ing.  It  accompanies  the  apparatus,  both 
for  scliools  and  families,  and  may  also  be  used 
sep.irate  from  either.  Besides  showing  the 
names  and  foriu.s  of  Ihe  elemental  y  figures  in 
tJeometry,  the  diagrams  are  designed  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  soliils, 
such  as  clolfi,  land,  hoards,  limber,  wood,  w  all-i, 
cistei  ns.  casks.  &c.  &c.,  and  it  is  believed  they 
are  appliralile  to  a  greater  varielj'  of  the  scien¬ 
ces  and  arts  than  any  thing  else*  which  can  be 
found  in  the  same  space.  The  sheet,  containing 
nearly  sixty  figures  designed  to  be  learned  by 
children  and  imitated  on  state  and  paper,  and  by 
cutting  them  with  the  scissors  or  knife,  and  ap¬ 
plied  'o  mensuration  of  all  kinds.  Price  12  1-2 
cents. 

Liberal  Axn  Judicious  Donation. — 
James  Wadsworth.  E-q  .  of  Genessee,  has  plated 
In  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  in  Ihe  name  of  the  trustees,  the  S'lm 
of  six  ihou-and  ilollars  to  lorm  a  fund  for  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  lecitires,  to  he 
read  in  Ihe  Common  Schools  of  this  State,  afiei 
having  been  appioveil  hy  the  Siipei intemlent  0| 
Common  Schools. — The  subjects,  we  untler. 
-land,  are  Natural  Philo-ophy,  Ciiemi-tiy,  Polit¬ 
ical  Economy,  the  Principles  ol  Legisi.ition. 
Horticulture,  Agricul'tire  and  .Moral  and  Reli¬ 
gious  Instructioiv — [Evening  Post. 


A  New  Continent. — The  London  Literary 
Gazette  ofFeh.  2.'hi.says,  a’w  haler  has  fitllenin 
with  a  continent  in  ifie  Antarctic  seas ;  anil  a- 
'he  discovery  is  small,  the  owners  have  en- 
leavored  to  conceal  it,  till  they  can  bring  oM 
-oine  cargoes  of  oil  and  seal  skins.  The  log  ol 
the  vessel  is  rather  confused ;  but  still  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  an  immense 
tract  of  land  has  been  found  about  the  latitude 
670  and  in  longitude  tying  nearly  due  south  ol 
•he  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


School  Agent  Society. 

’  As  many  of  the  friend.sof  Education,  not  only 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  among  the  de¬ 
lightful  New  England  hills,  may  wish  to  be  in- 
lormed  re-peciing  the  objects,  plans,  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  School  Agent  Society,  we  will 
piesent  tliem  biiefly  in  this  place. 

The  oliject  of  Ihe  Society  is  to  awaken  inte¬ 
rest  and  institute  measures  in  llie  great  and  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  u.niversal  education;  to  do 
what  is  in  their  power  to  aid  in  carrying  to  ev¬ 
ery  man,  woman,  and  child  upon  our  globe,  »he 
blessings  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture;  to 
aid  in  conducting  a  w  hole  loaf  of  the  bread  ot 
life,  w  here  they  can,  to  those  perishing  under  a 
mental  famine,  and  if  not  a  w  hole  loaf,  half  a 
loaf,  or  at  least  a  crumb.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
Society  to  lead  to  the  im|)roveinent,  if  possible, 
of  the  schools, especially  liie  common  schools, 
already  in  operation ;  to  forward  the  e.stabli-h- 
ment  of  others;  ami  to  furnisli  some  substitutes 
for  daily  schools  where  they  cannot  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  sustained. 

To  forward  this  benevolent  and  Christian  ob¬ 
ject,  one  of  the  first  measures  proposed  by  the 
Society  is  to  procure  and  aid  travelling  agents; 
to  invite  meetings  of  teachers,  parents,  and  r hi) - 
(Iren,  and  to  show  them  the  ease,  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  producing  the  action  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  mind,  wherever  mind  exists — 
whether  in  a  New  England  village,  the  Great 
Valley  of  our  country  and  our  globe,  among  the 
natives  of  our  w  estern  fore.sts,  or  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa, 

It  is  the  cpinion  of  those  interested  in  the  So¬ 
ciety,  that  a  more  direct  process  may  be  taken 
to  get  access  to  mind  and  heart,  and  to  produce 
intellectual  operations  and  improvement,  than 
the  circuitous  course  of  book.s — the  two  or  three 
years  process  of  learning  letters,  syllables, 
words,  sentences,  and  voliime.s.  They  believe 
that  such  objects  may  be  presented,  even  to  the 
most  untutored  mind,  as  to  elicit  thought  and 
feeling  the  moment  they  are  presented. 

By  the  aid  of  a  globe  and  map,  a  wandering 
savage  may  be  taught  many  things  in  geography, 
much  of  whicli  iie  already  knows,  thougli  he 
never  saw  a  bcok  or  a  letter. 

By  a  few  diagrams  and  solids,  the  most  un¬ 
lettered  person  in  the  world  might  understand 
and  apply  many  of  the  principles  of  geometry. 

By  a  similar  direct  process,  numhers,  and 
even  letters,  may  be  so  presented  to  the  mind, 
as  to  produce  an  immediate  action,  which  is  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  done  by  (he  artificial  and  unnaluial 
process  pursued  in  most  schools  throughout  our 
country. 

■  We  have  here  time  only  to  call  the  attention 
cf  our  readers  to  the  fact,  and  an  important  fact 
it  is  when  viewed  in  connection  witii  universal 
education,  that  w lierever  mind  exists,  an  imme¬ 
diate  mental  action  may  be  preduetd,  fo  as  to 
enable  that  mind  to  feel  and  exert  its  ow  n  con¬ 
tinued  action  and  progressive  improvement. — 
The  mede  or  modes  of  doing  this  w  ill  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  future  occasions. 

Mech.anics  Risi.nc- — The  Ma\-orofBos. 
ton  is  a  mechanic;  the  late  Mayor  ol  Washing¬ 
ton  is  a  printer;  Ihe  Lieutenant  Goveinor  of 
Massarliiisells  was  a  Joiirneyman  pressman; 
.Mr.  Burues,  .M  C.  of  Rhosle  Island  was  a 
blacksmith;  there  are  three  pi  inters  in  the 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  six  in  the  House, 
and  at  least  twenty  iu  the  Legislature  ot  Mas- 
-achusetts. 


EVENL\G  ENTER  TALVME.NTS. 

EVK.NI.NC  I. 

Mr.  Oakley’s  finnily  having  n'scmhled 
roiiiiil  liiin,  pri'iifiretl  to  li.sten  anxiously  to 
hi.s  recital,  wliicli  In;  hegiin  tini.s: 

Yonr  les.sons  in  Geograpliy,  iny  tlettr 
i  liihlri  ii,  have  ;ilri  a(ly  inliirnti  ti  yon  nt’  the 
jireai  tltfi’erence  there  is  l»etween  the  eonn- 
tries  which  foinpnse  the  I’onr  ipiarlers  nt 
the  glohe.  Snnii;  parts  ahonntl  in  all  the 
rifhest  gifts  of  nature ;  such  a.s  frnils, 
flowers,  anil  vegetahles ;  shaily  groves  anil 
giooinv  forests  ;  limpiil  sireatns  and  majes¬ 
tic  rivers;  venlaiit  lulls  and  lofty  nioiiniaiiiS. 
Others,  on  the  eonirary,  present  honndless 
deserts  an'l  harien  wastes,  w  hen;  vegetation 
never  sho'vs  lier  verdant  heail ;  where  a 
hiirning  heat  or  icy  eolil  appears  to  rentier 
(liem  unfit  for  haliilalion.  .Again,  there 
are  some  countries  which  alternately  par¬ 
ticipate  of  those  e,\tren.es,  anil  allhongh 
ihey  can  hoast  of  the  indidgi  lice  ol 
nature’s  gifts,  they  are  also  niadi;  sensihic 
of  her  rigors.  Gooil  niid  evil  have  lieen 
hestowetl  equally  n|ioii  these,  while  other 
nations  bask  in  llie  smiles  of  Itixiifiance, 
or  wander  in  the  barren  fielils  of  necessity. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  cli¬ 


mate,  we  find  the  greater  part  of  tiic  glolre 
inhahiteil.  The  burning  tleserts  of  the 
torriil  zone,  the  tropical  climates,  the  borders 
t)f’  the  icy  sea,  the  immense  tleserts  of  the 
interior  of  Asia;  the  mu.-t  tiistanl  isles,  all 
counti  ies  of  the  eartii  present  to  ns  inhahi- 
taiits,  who,  attached  to  their  native  soil,  find 
in  it  more  than  sufficient  fiir  tlnir  wants. 
Of  this,  my  children,  yon  will  he  convinced 
as  we  traverse  the  glohe  in  idea;  it  is  to 
the  eonvietion  that  iniiuslry  and  labor  are 
IK  ces.sary  to  the  happiness  of  man,  anil  that 
labor,  either  mental  or  hotlily,  is  the  source 
from  whence  all  the  tieliglits  of  society 
spring.  In  countries,  where  nature  has 
tieen  prodigal  of  her  boni)ty,yoii  will  some¬ 
times  find  a  people  indolent,  slothful,  and 
neglectliil  of  her  blessings  'I'Jie  human 
mind  wiilioni  energv ,  ami  the  end  of  011  r 
heiiig  thus  [.erverletijihe  (leople  are  iinlin|ipy 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  There  are  on  liie 
contrary,  other  niitions  content  to  he  poor 
and  wretched,  without  making  a  single 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  sevi  lilies  of  their 
lor,  which  indnsfr}  woiiltl  greiitly  relieve. 
VVliile  a  ihinl  class  will  present  to  our  view 
the  more  pleasing  picture  of  tnan  subduing 
the  elements,  converting  the  barren  soil  into 
a  frniilnl  garden,  and  transforming  the  arid 
waste  intfi  fields  of  waving  gold-n  corn. 
Blesseil  effects  of  Industry!  Ah!  if  man¬ 
kind  vvoiilil  hut  cull  forth  those  ahilities  ami 
powers  which  the  Almighty  lias  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  them,  vvhut  a  i>a|ipy  world 
would  this  he ! 

Caroline.  Indectl  it  wonlil,  papa,  and 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  two  eottage.s  of 
Jenkins  and  Thomson,  in  our  own  village, 
to  verity  yonr  remark. 

Mr.  O.  Tlie  application  is  correct,  Caro¬ 
line,  and  I  am  pletised  with  the  oh.servation 
it  evinces;  hut  to  proceed  with  onr  immedi¬ 
ate  siihjecf,  and  as  order  was  heaven’s  first 
law,  we  will  .•irninge  a  plan  for  our  mental 
romances  wiihout  fiirther  delay.  )Ve  will 
compare  the  people  of  the  earth  to  the  steps 
of  a  ladder;  heginning  at  the  bottom  of  this 
l.adder,  we  shall  tre:it  tif  the  nations  least 
cnltivated,  ami  then  grailtiallv  n.xceniling 
onr  imaginary  machine,  at  la.-^t  iN'ach  tiiat 
step  appropriated  to  the  most  indi'«trioiH 
and  enlightened  of  mankind.  Oiir  first 
researches  and  studies  will  offer  to  tmr 
view  hot  ilismal  fiietiires.  ’’ice  among  flie 
savages  appears  in  its  most  rrighifid  form  ; 
yet  even  amongst  them  we  shall  tint!  some 
traits  of  character  which  will  conside  and 
interest  ns.  If  the  .«avago  tioe.s  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  vices,  he  jiff’ects  not  virtue;  and 
when  his  finer  qualities  do  a|)j>ear,  vve  m.ny 
he  convinced  of  their  sincerity  ;  it  is  not 
always  so  in  civilized  sticiety ;  for  I  am 
.sorry  to  .s.iy,  that  vice  fretpiently  appears 
there,  wearing  a  most  amiable  mask.  Of 
this,  tny  children,  you  will  have  melancholy 
proof  hereafter  in  your  intercourse  w  itii  tho 
vvorlil.  • 

What  an  enormous  tiistanee  is  there 
between  the  savage  ami  the  l  oli.-ln  d  lliiro- 
pean  !  W  e  must  acijnaint  ourselves  with 
the  manner  of  liv  ing  of  each  ht  fore  w  e  can 
judge  tif  the  efi’orts  and  experii  nee  iieees- 
.sary  to  .‘itiain  a  siatt;  of  civ  ilizrtien.  W'e 
.see  sjivages,  siieh  as  those  fif  Fort  Jackson, 
who  have  no  plan;  of  dwelling  whatever, 
who  stretch  ihcniselvts  upon  die  ground 
where  fatigue  or  night  overtakes  tin  tii,  and 
with  no  covering  hut  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
m>  hetl  hut  the  Icire  ejirtli,  stretch  out  their 
weary  limbs  upon  the  green  soil,  «r  amid 
the  hranches  of  a  tree  find  a  place  of  rejiose. 
Others  again,  more  sen^ihh*  to  the  injuries 
of  the  air,  find  a  refuge  in  caverns,  or  in  pits 
dug  out  of  the  earth.  'ITic  greater  part  of 
siiviiges  are  wholly  vvitlioiil  covering, exeept 
what  vanity,  that  ncver-fuilii.g  and  exten¬ 
sive  feeling,  ilictates. 

The  (’iilittuiiiaiis,  when  they  have  ap¬ 
peased  their  thirst  and  liimgiT,  n  pose  them¬ 
selves  tipon  the  liiirmng  sand  like  luiites, 
and  there  remain  l’ordayst<’gcther;ii  disgust¬ 
ing  ilirtiness  reigns  thronghoiit  the  dwellings 
of  the  savage  as  well  as  m  ’heir  food.  I  ho 
iidiahiiants  of  Fangnay  e:it,  or  rather 
devour  all  animals  they  can  seize;  lions, 
tigers,  serpents,  anil  even  the  must  venoin- 
otis  beasts. 

'I  he  Anacanais  in  Indi.T  eat  raw  fisli, 
rabbits,  rai.s,  and  mice.  'I'lie  same  custom 
is  oltscrved  in  Falagttnia,  and  upon  tho 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  Saiiioiih  s  find  the 
Tompiiiis,  like  wild  heiisls,  suck  ,  with 
fividity  the  hlooil  of  the  animals  they  liave^ 
just  lidleil.  'I’lieso  are  iho  excesses  of 
savage  life. 

M.anu.al  L.avdr  t*ciiooL.  Camden  Co. 
Ga  —In  a  letter  fiom  Sicelc.  Friiicipid  of  this 
School,  dated  L;;ni;st>uiy.  .Apiil  I.  we  Iciiiii  tliat 
‘  success  [thus  tar]  has  t  tpuillcd  his  nio>t 
sanguine  expectations.’ — ‘  I  am’  he  says ‘more 
and  more  convinced,  and  that  it  will  becoiiie 
universally  prevalent.  e  have  now  ma^ny 
more  applicants  than  wu  can  accouiiuodate.  — 
[CTiar/eston  Obstiver. 


BOOK  OF  NATURE. 


USES  OF  THE  FIXED  STARS. 

'  Ask  for  what  end  these  heavenly  bodies  shine, 

Karili  for  whose  use?— Pride  answers,  ’tis  for  mine.’ 

'  But  do  these  worlds  display  their  beams,  or  ^uide 
Their  orlis  to  serve  thy  use,  tr  plea.se  thy  pride  ; 
Thyself  but  dust,  thy  stature  out  a  span, 

A  momeut  thy  duration  .'  foolish  man  : 

As  well  may  the  minuest  emmet  say. 

That  Caucasus  was  raised  to  pave  his  w^y ;  • 

The  snail,  that  Lebanon’s  extended  wood, 

Was  de.siined  only  for  his  walk  and  food  ; 

Tlie  vilest  cockle,  gaping  on  the  coast 
That  rounds  the  ample  seas,  as  well  may  boast 
The  craggy  rock  projects  above  the  sky, 

I’hat  ho  in  safety  at  its  feet  may  lie  ; 

And  me  whole  ocean’s  confluent  waters  swell, 

Only  to  quench  his  thirst,  or  move  and  blauth 
liis  shell. 

As  every  part  of  the  vast  machine  of  the 
universe  seems  wisely  made  in  some  degree  or 
other  subservient  to  the  whole,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  distances  of  the  stars  from  the  earth,  it 
would  be  extremely  improper  to  deny  that  they 
may  be  to  a  certain  extent  useful  to  man.  How 
often  do  they  serve  to  cheer  the  gloom  ot  the 
midnight  sky  when  neither  sun  nor  moon  appears. 
In  the  early  ages  those  who  went  down  to  the 
sea  ill  ships  had  .scarce  any  other  sure  guide  for 
their  wandering  vessel.  They  still  serve  to 
direct  the  benighted  traveller  in  liis  solitary  jour¬ 
ney  :  and  by  means  of  the  revolutions  of  (he 
stars,  the  ploughman,  even  had  he  no  oilier 
directory,  would  know  exactly  when  to  plough 
his  litdds  and  sow  his  seeds.  But  if,  as  we 
have  .-oen,  the  stars  bear  such  a  striking  analogy 
to  the  sun  in  their  magnitude,  their  nature,  and 
some  ot  their  properties,  have  we  not  reason  to 
conclude  that  they  have  far  more  important 
offices  to  liillil  than  merely  to  be  useful  in  a  few 
respects  to  man ;  that  they  also,  like  the  sun, 
are  each  the  centre  of  its  respective  system. 
But  where  does  this  reasoning,  lead  us.^  for  it 
the  stars  are  suns,  and  centres  of  other  systems 
than  that  to  which  our  earth  belongs,  does  it 
not  naturally  follow,  that  there  must  bo  other 
worlds  revolving  around  tliein  ?  and  if  other 
worlds  must  they  not  also  be  inhabited  ?  This 
is  a  humiliating  lesson  to  the  sons  of  pride,  who 
have  indulged  the  thought  that  every  thing  in 
the  universe  was  intended  chiefly  for  their  use  ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Omnipotent 
Creator,  who  has  not  a  leaf  or  drop  of  water 
unpeopled,  should  have  left  such  immen.se 
bodies  destitute  of  inhabitants. — ‘  It  is  surely 
much  more  rational  to  suppose  them  the  abodes 
of  intelligent  beings  ;  of  beings  endow  ed  with 
capacities  of  knowing,  loving,  and  adoring  their 
Creator:  provided  and  blessed  with  every  object 
conducive  to  their  happiness;  many  of  them, 
perhaps,  in  a  far  greater  state  of  purity  than  the 
inhabitants  of  our  earth ;  in  possession  of  supe¬ 
rior  degrees  of  bliss ;  and  all  under  the  direction, 
indulgence,  and  protection  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  ’  so  that  the  poet  is  correct  in  his 
reasoning : 

'  What  read  we  here  ?— existence  of  a  Gop  1 
Yes  ;  and  of  other  lieings,  man  aliove  ; 

Matives  of  aether  !  sons  of  higher  cliinos  1  ’ 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  what  a  grand  and 
magnificent  spectacle  docs  the  starry  heavens 
present?  What  lofty  and  enlarged  idea  must  it 
give  of  the  Deity,  to  suppo.se  every  star  which 
w  o  behold  a  sun,  and  each  sun  the  centre  of  its 
respective  system,  of  planets  and  comets  moving 
within  the  sphere  of  its  attractive  energy,  and 
irradiated  by  its  beams.  Must  not  such  a  con¬ 
sideration  inspire  us  with  the  grandest  and  most 
sublime  ideas  of  that  Being,  who  has  not  only 
(ormed  but  launched  forth  those  numerous  orbs 
into  the  immensity  of  space,  and  w  ho  preserves 
them  in  the  greatest  order  and  regularity,  so 
that  there  is  not  the  least  danger,  nor  the  small¬ 
est  possibility  of  their  running  into  confusion  ; 
but  to  stretch  our  imagination  still  farther 
l>eyond  the  boundaries  of  the  visible  creation, 
and  to  suppose  other  stars,  and  consequently 
other  suns  and  systems  of  inhabited  worlds, 
moving  in  the  same  beautiful  order  and  regu¬ 
larity  beyond  these,  how  awful  the  thought! 
how  overwhelming  the  consideration  !  What  an 
august,  what  an  amazing  conception  does  this 
give  of  the  works  of  the  Creator!  Thousands 
of  thousands  of  suns  multiplied  without  end,  and 
ranged  all  round  us  at  immense  distances  from 
each  other,  attended  by  ten  thousand  tintes  ten 
thousand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  i 
regular,  and  harmonious,  invariably  keeping  the  | 
paths  prescribed  them  ;  and  these  worlds  doubt¬ 
less  peopled  with  myriads  of  beings,  formed  for 
endless  progression  in  perfection  and  felicity  ! 

'  Not  only  this  which  we  by  custom  call 

Our  world,  tli*  stars  cnibcllisliliig  the  skies 
Are  worlds  alike,  tli’  Almighty  rules  them  all, 

And  all  at  tirst  from  matter's  mass  did  rise.’ 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  great  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  like  gold  well  tried  in  the  furnace  of 
th*  refiner,  rises  more  august,  more  grand,  more 
sublime,  more  inexpressible,  beyond  what  our 
finite  capacities  can  conceive,  or  our  tongues 
express,  the  more  we  extend  our  researches  into 
nature ; — that  ‘  the  works  of  the  Lord  are  indeed 
great,  in  proportion  as  they  are  sought  out,  ol  all 
them  that  have  pleasure  therein;  ’  while  Man, 
an  atom  of  an  atom  world,  dwindles  into  insig. 
nificance  as  he  becomes  sensible  ot  his  ow  n 
impeilections  and  weakness;  and  even  the  most 
devout  and  diligent  student  of  nature,  while  he 
is  forced  to  exclaim  as  he  contemplates  the 
wonders  of  the  skies,  ‘  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his 


handy  work,’  is  also  obliged,  from  a  sense  of  his 
own  littleness,  when  put  in  competition  with 
those  mighty  orbs,  to  adopt  the  following  beau¬ 
tiful  sentiment;  ‘When  1  consider  the  heavens 
the  work  of  thy  fingers ;  the  moon  and  the 
stars  w  hich  thou  hast  ordained  :  What  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of 
man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  ’ 

NATURAL  APPEARANCES 

IN  JANUARY. 

‘  Stern  Winter’s  icy  breath,  intensely  keen, 

Now  chills  the  blood,  and  withers  every  green. 
Bright  shines  the  azure  sky  serenely  fair. 

Or  driving  snows  obscure  the  turbid  air.’ 

Civilized  nations  in  general  have  agreed  to 
date  the  commencement  of  the  year  on  the  first 
of  January,  within  a  tew  days  after  the  wintcr- 
.solstice,  or  shortest  day,  which  takes  place  on 
the  ‘21st  or  22il  of  December.  In  the  month  of 
January  the  weather  in  the  British  Islands  is 
commonly  either  a  clear  dry  frost,  or  fog  and 
snow  occasionally  intermingled  with  rain. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  ertccts 
of  frost,  which,  in  the  space  ot  a  single  night, 
stops  the  running  stream  in  its  course,  and  con¬ 
verts  the  lake  that  was  curled  by  every  breeze, 
into  a  firm  plain.  This  property  ot  trost  pro¬ 
duces  a  beneficial  effect  to  the  larmer ;  for  the 
hard  clods  of  the  ploughed  field  are  loosened 
and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  swelling  ot  the 
water  within  them  when  it  freezes,  and  thus  the 
earth  is  prepared  for  receiving  the  seed  in 
spring;  while 

- ‘  The  frost  concocted  glebe. 

Draws  ill  ahuiulaiit  vegetable  soul, 

And  gathers  vigor  for  ilie  coming  year.’ 

Numerous  natural  phenomena  arc  produced  by 
liost — Water  from  the  clouds  freezing  slowly 
crystallizes  in  little  icy  darts  or  stars,  forming  by 
their  assemblage  the  beautiful  (lakes  of  snow. 
Its  whiteness  is  owing  to  the  sniailness  ot  the 
particles  into  which  it  is  divided  ;  for  ice,  when 
pounded,  becomes  equally  white.  Snow  is  very 
useful  by  protecting  the  plants  it  covers  from  the 
severity  of  the  frost.— Hail-stunes  are  drops  of 
rain  suddenly  congealed  into  a  hard  mass,  so  as 
to  preserve  their  figure. — They  often  fall  in 
warmer  seasons  of  the  year,  as  even  then  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  are  very  cold. 
When  dew  or  mist  freezes,  as  it  frequently  does 
on  every  object  on  which  it  falls,  it  becomes 
hoar-frosty  producing  figures  of  incoiinfarable 
beauty  and  elegance. 

As  the  cold  of  this  inclement  sea.son  advances, 
the  birds  collect  in  flocks,  and,  rendered  bold  by 
want,  approach  the  habitations  of  man.  The 
wild  quadrupeds  also  are  driven  from  their 
accustomed  h  unts ;  hares  enter  the  gardens 
to  browse  on  cultivated  vegetables,  and,  leaving 
their  tracts  in  the  snow,  arc  frequently  hunted 
down  or  caught  in  snares. 

The  domestic  cattle  now  require  all  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  farmer.  Sheep  are  often 
lost  in  the  sudden  storms  by  which  the  snow  is 
drifted  into  hollows,  so  as  to  bury  them  u  con¬ 
siderable  depth  beneath  it;  yet  they  have  been 
known  to  survive  many  days  in  this  situation. 
Cows  receive  their  subsistence  from  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  farm-yard ;  and  early  lambs  are 
kept  within  doors,  and  tended  with  nearly  as 
much  care  as  the  farmer’s  own  children. 

‘  Now  shepherds,  to  your  helpless  charge  be  kind  ;  ' 

Baflle  the  raging  year,  and  till  llieir  pens 
With  food  at  will ;  lodge  them  lielow  the  storm, 

And  watch  them  strict ;  for  from  the  bellowing  east. 
In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind’s  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintry  plains 
At  one  wide  waft,  and  o’er  ilic  hapless  flocks. 

Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighboring  hills 
The  billowy  tempest  whelms.’ 

The  plants  at  this  season  are  defended  by 
nature  from  the  eflTects  of  cold.  Those  called 
herbaceous,  which  die  down  to  the  root  every 
autumn,  are  safely  concealed  under  ground  ;  and 
the  shrubs  and  trees  that  are  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  have  all  their  soft  and  tender  parts 
closely  wrapped  up  in  buds,  which,  by  their 
texture,  resist  thg  eflTects  of  frost,  and  are  hence 
aptly  termed  the  winter  quarters  of  the  young 
shoots.  How  admirable  is  the  economy  of 
Nature. 

The  earth,  at  this  season,  may  now  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  mother  who  has  been  robbed  of  those 
children  from  whom  she  had  the  best  hopes. 
She  is  desolate  and  deprived  of  the  charms 
which  varied  and  embellished  her  surface :  how¬ 
ever,  she  is  not  robbed  of  all  her  children  ;  here 
and  there  some  vegetables  are  still  to  be  seen, 
which  seem  to  defy  the  severity  of  the  winter ; 
here  the  wild  hawthorn  shows  its  purple  berries 
and  the  laurestina  displays  its  blossoms  in  clus¬ 
ters,  crowned  with  leaves  which  never  fade. 
The  yew-tree  rises  like  a  pyramid,  aad  its 
leaves  preserve  their  verdure.  The  ivy,  ever¬ 
green,  still  creeps  along  the  walls,  and  clings 
immovable,  while  the  tempest  roars  around  it. 
The  laurel  extends  its  green  branches,  and  has 
lost  none  of  its  summer  ornaments;  and  the 
humble  box  shows  here  and  there,  in  the  midst 
of  the  snow,  its  evergreen  branches. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


CONVERSATION  I. 


Heat  is  artificially  obtained  for  common 
purposes,  by  the  combustion  of  fuel.  Fuel 
may  usefully  be  considered  with  regard  to  its 
compactness  or  weight,  its  quantity  of  com¬ 
bustible  matter,  and  its  quantity  of  water. 


‘  Well,  boys,  this  is  a  beautiful  day. 
The  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and  the  birds 
are  singing,  and  the  insects  ure  flying  about, 
and  the  grass  is  green,  and  every  thing 
appears  pleasant,  and  you  feel  happy  too, 
and  have  come,  I  suppose,  to  see  old  Uncle 
Philip.’ 

‘Yes,  Uncle  Philip,  we  are  tired  of  play¬ 
ing  now,  and  so  we  have  come  to  ask  you 
to  talk  with  us,  and  tell  us  about  some  of 
the  curious  things  you  know.’ 

‘Well,  boys,  1  will  tell  you  about  some 
very  strange  things.  I  will  talk  to  you 
about  animals  that  know  how  to  work  with 
tools  like  a  man.’ 

‘Work  with  tools.  Uncle  Philip!  That 
is  strange  ;  but  we  know  it  is  so,  if  you  say 
so  ;  because  you  will  not  tell  us  any  stories 
hut  true  ones.  JJut  where  do  they  get  the 
tools ’ 

‘Ah,  boys,  ‘  the  hand  that  made  them  is 
divine!^  They  get  them  where  we  get  all 
that  is  useful  and  good, — from  Gon.  The 
llihle  says  that  He  ^  is  wise  in  heart,  and  won¬ 
derful  in  working  ;  ’  and  he  has  made  many 
a  poor  little  insect,  and  given  it  tools  to 
work  with  for  its  comfort,  as  good  and  per¬ 
fect  as  any  that  man  can  make.  Yes,  these 
poor  little  creatures  had  tools  long  before 
man  had.  Gou  cares  for  the  insects,  hoys, 
as  well  as  for  us.’ 

‘Hut,  Uncle  I'hilip,  what  sort  of  tools  do 
you  mean  Tell  us  about  them.’ 

‘V’ery  well,  I  will;  do  you  think  of  .some 
kind  of  tools  that  men  user  think  of  the 
carpenter  and  his  tools,  and  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  find  some  of  them  among  the 
insects.’ 

‘  Why,  the  carpenter  has  a  saw.  Is  there 
any  saw  among  these  little  fellows.^ 

‘  Yes  indeed,  there  is  ;  and  a  capital  saw 
it  is.  Now  listen,  and  I  well  tell  you  nil 
about  it.  There  is  a  kind  of  fly  called  the 
satc-fy  ;  it  has  four  wings,  and  commonly 
its  body  is  yellow,  and  its  head  is  black  ; 
hut  the  most  curious  part  of  it  is  the  saw. 
The  young  ones  feed  upon  the  leaves  of 
rose-bushes,  and  gooseberries,  and  re  qihcr- 
ries,  and  currants,  and  several  oti  ;inds 
of  hushes;  and  the  old  ones  ali  'ay 
their  eggs  on  the  branches  of  these  ijushes, 
so  that  the  young  ones  may  have  something 
to  eat  as  soon  as  they  come  out.  It  uses  its 
saw  to  make  a  place  in  the  branch  to  put  its 
egg  in.’ 

‘Uncle  Philip,  what  is  the  saw  made 
of.?’ 

‘  It  is  made  of  something  like  horn,  and 
is  fixed  very  nicely  in  a  case ;  it  resembles 
what  the  cabinet-makers  call  a  tenon-saw 
more  than  it  does  the  carpenter’s  common 
saw.  The  tenon-saw  is  made  of  a  thin 
plate  of  steel,  and  has  a  sti.F  brass  hack,  to 
keep  it  from  bending.  The  brass  back  has 
a  groove  in  it,  and  the  saw  is  put  in  that 
groove,  and  then  it  is  fastened  to  it.  Put 
the  fly’s  saw  is  fi.ved  in  another  way ; 
there  is  a  back  to  it  too,  hut  that  back  is  not 
fastened  to  the  saw.  The  groove  is  in  the 
saw,  and  there  is  a  ridge  all  along  the  hack- 
piece,  which  just  fits  in  the  groove,  and  so 
tlie  saw  slides  backwards  and  forwards, and 
tho  ridge  always  keejis  it  in  its  place. 
Besides  all  this,  boys,  the  fly  is  better  oft' 
than  the  cabinet-maker,  for  he  uses  only 
one  saw  at  a  time  ;  hut  our  little  workman 
has  two  exactly  alike,  and  they  are  so  fixed 
that  the  creayire  first  pushes  out  one,  and 
when  it  is  drawing  that  hack,  pushes  out 
the  other  ;  so  that  it  is  all  the  time  cutting, 
and  does  double  work.  1  think  the  fly’s 
saw  is  the  best,  too,  for  another  reason. 
The  saws  of  the  carpenter  and  cabinet¬ 
maker  have  their  teeth  bent;  first,  one  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  then  the  next  to  it  a 
little  on  the  other  side,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  saw  ;  so  that  when  sawing,  the  cut 
may  be  wide  enough  for  the  blade  to  move 
easily.  Now  the  fly’s  saw  has  the  teeth  a 
little  bent,  or  twisted,  too  ;  but  it  has  some¬ 
thing  else:  on  the  outside  of  every  tooth 
there  are  a  great  many  very  small  teeth,  so 
that  the  outside  of  every  one  is  just  like  a 
rasp,  or  fle.^ 

‘But,  Uncle  Philip,  it  must  take  them  a 
great  while  to  saw  a  very  little  cut  ;  they 
are  so  small.’ 

‘  Yes,  it  does  ;  but  they  persevere.  It 
takes  them  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
make  one  groove,  and  sometimes  they  will 
go  on  and  make  as  many  as  six  without 
stopping.  That  shows,  boys,  what  perse¬ 
verance  will  do.’’ 

‘And  when  it  is  done  sawing.  Uncle 
Philip,  where  does  it  keep  its  saws  ?’ 

‘Oh,  I  told  you  they  fitted  in  a  case;  but 
when  the  fly  is  done  sawing,  it  uses  the 
saws  to  put  the  egg  in  the  place  cut  for  it, 
and  then  it  draws  the  saws  almost  entirely 
into  the  case,  and  drops  upon  the  egg  a  sort 
of  frothy  stuff  like  a  drop  of  soap-lather.’ 

‘  What  is  that  for  ?  ’ 


‘  I  suppose  it  is  to  glue  the  egg  fast,  or 
else  to  keep  the  juices  in  the  bush  from 
hurting  it’ 

‘  Well,  this  is  a  curious  fly.  Uncle  Phmp.’ 

‘  It  is  strange,  boys,  because  you  never 
heard  of  it  before  ;  but  it  is  a  cunning  fly^ 
as  well  as  a  curious  one.’ 

‘  What  does  it  do.  Uncle  Philip  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,  when  it  is  frightened,  it  will  fold 
up  its  case  and  saws  under  its  body,  and 
draw  up  its  legs,  and  pretend  to  be  dead  F 
and  then  it  will  not  move,  even  if  you 
stick  a  pin  through  it’ 

‘Can  you  tell  us  any  thing  more  about 
this  fly  ? 

‘Nothing  very  strange,  hoys;  hut  we  have 
found  out  two  tools,  1  think,  a  saw  and  a 
rasp,  and  that  is  enough  for  one  poor  little 
fly  to  give  us.’ 


Dr.  Ure  on  Indioo. 

From  the  differences  which  exist  in  the' 
nature  and  culture  of  the  indigo/era,  and  of 
its  treatment  by  the  manufacturer,  the  pro-' 
duct,  indigo,  as  found  in  commerce,  differs 
remarkably  in  quality  and  chemical  compo¬ 
sition.  Ill  this  respect,  it  forms  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  simple  crystalline  product 
sugar.  Besides  impurities  accidentally 
present,  from  a  had  season,  want  of  skill  or 
rare,  the  purest  commercial  indigo  consists 
of  no  less  than  five  constituents — 1.  Indigo- 
blue, a  very  singular  vegetable  compound  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxigen,  with  fully  Un 
per  cent,  of  azote ;  2.  Indigo-gluten,  a  yel¬ 
low,  or  brownish-yellow  varnish,  which  dif¬ 
fers  from  wheat-gluten  by  its  solubility  in 
water.  It  has  tiie  taste  of  osinazome,  or  of 
beef-son p,  melts  when  heated,  burns  with 
flame,  and  affords  an  empyreumatic  oil 
along  with  ammonia  hy  distillation  ;  3.  In- 
digo-broten.  This  constituent  is  more  abtin> 
dant  than  the  preceding.  It  is  extracted  by 
a  conreiitratcd  w  ater  of  potash,  made  to  act 
on  powdered  indigo,  previously  digested  in 
diluted  sulphuric  aciiJ.  Chevreuil’s  indigo- 
green  seems  to  Jiave  consisted  of  this  sub¬ 
stance,  mixed  with  some  alkaline  matter, 
and  indigo-blue  ;  4.  Indigo-red.  TJiis  is 
readily  dissolved  by  boiling  aleohol  out  of 
indigo  previously  subjected  to  the  action  of 
an  acid  or  alkaline  menstruiirn.  The  alco¬ 
hol  acquires  a  beautiful  red  tinge,  and  leaves 
by  its  evaporation  the  red  principle  in  the 
form  of  a  blackish-brown  vni  nisli  ;  5.  Phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  1  have  found  the  hone  phos¬ 
phate  in  notable  quantity  in  some  fine  in¬ 
digo,  constituting  another  feature  of  resem¬ 
blance  between  tliis  vegetable  and  animal 
products.  Hence,  also,  the  charcoal  of  in¬ 
digo  is  most  difficult  of  incineration,  and 
requires,  for  perfect  combustion  in  some 
cases,  the  deflagratory  pow  ers  of  nitric  acid. 
— [Arcana  of  Science  and  Art. 


QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  LAST  NUMBER  OF  THE  I.YCElill, 

What  is  the  most  striking  object  in  the 
island  of  Sicily  ? 

Which  is  the  most  extensive  volcano,  Etna  or 
Vesuvius  ? 

Of  what  extent  is  the  base  of  each  ?  also  of 
the  crater  ? 

What  trees  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  Etna? 

What  is  the  circumference  ot  a  chestnut  tree 
in  that  vicinity  ? 

Which  is  the  oldest  volcano,  Etna  or  Vesu¬ 
vius?  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer? 

Mention  the  time  of  some  of  the  eruptions  of 
Etna  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  ingredients  in  ink  ? 

In  what  ways  is  ink  liable  to  be  injured  in  its 
quality  ? 

What  materials  are  used  for  coloring  glass? 

What  coloring  matter  is  used  for  red?  and 
what  for  green  ? 

What  gas  is  always  found  in  the  atmosphere, 
besides  oxigen  and  nitrogen  ? 

Is  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  increa¬ 
sed  or  diminished  by  a  fall  of  rain  ? 

Is  the  number  of  fixed  stars  greater  or  less, 
than  would  be  supposed  by  a  common  observer.^ 

At  what  distance  has  the  nearest  fixed  star 
been  calculated  to  be  ? 

Is  there  proof  that  the  earth  when  in  a  chaos 
was  ill  a  liquid  ot-  solid  state  ? 

What  arc  supposed  to  have  been  the  solvent* 
of  the  earth,  when  in  a  liquid  state  ? 

W1  ence  do  we  derive  the  only  authentic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  creation  of  our  earth  ? 

Is  the  account  given  by  Moses  of  the  creation 
of  our  earth  corroborated  or  annulled  by  the 
present  appearance  of  the  earth  ? 

Has  the  earth  been  subject  to  constant  changes 
since  its  creation,  or  is  it  unchangeable  ? 

What  instances  of  change  can  be  inentiuned  ? 

Which  was  created  first,  the  animal,  vege¬ 
table,  or  mineral  kingdom? 

What  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  to  prove  that  the  earth  has  undergone 
gradual  changes  ? 


